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PREFACE 


THIS  sketch  outlines  the  history  of  a  group  of 
New  England  men,  portraits  of  whom,  covering 
-£hree  generations,  have  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of 
£he  Howe  Laboratory  of  Ophthalmology  in  Harvard 
(Jniversity.  In  establishing  this  laboratory  Dr. 
Lucien  Howe  dedicated  it  to  their  memory,  and  thus 
Ci  record  of  the  chief  events  in  their  lives  and  his 
-yeems  fitting. 

Most  of  the  data  relating  to  General  Howe  have 
!  >een  taken  from  an  article  by  his  son,  William  De  Lan- 
Cey  Howe,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Graduates 
£>f  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  June,  1897. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Lancaster  has  kindly  edited  the 
j3ages  covering  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Howe’s  scien¬ 
tific  work. 

Elizabeth  M.  Howe 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
January,  1931 
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There  are  men  and  classes  of  men  that  stand  above  the 
common  herd;  the  soldier ,  the  sailor  and  the  shepherd  not 
infrequently;  the  physician  almost  as  a  rule.  He  is  the 
flower  ( such  as  it  is)  of  our  civilization ,  and  when  that 
stage  of  man  is  done  with  he  will  be  thought  to  have  shared 
as  little  as  any  in  the  defects  of  the  period  and  most  notably 
exhibited  the  virtues  of  the  race.  Generosity  he  has;  discre¬ 
tion ,  tested  by  a  hundred  secrets;  tact ,  tried  in  a  thousand 
embarrassments;  and  what  are  more  important ,  Heraclean 
cheerfulness  and  courage.  So  it  is  that  he  brings  air  and 
cheer  into  the  sickroom ,  and  often  enough ,  though  not  as 
often  as  he  wishes ,  brings  healing. 

Dedication  to  Underwoods 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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THE  first  of  the  How  family  in  this  country  was 
John  of  that  name,  who  came  from  Warwick¬ 
shire  in  1639.  He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  physique,  liv¬ 
ing  to  the  age  of  seventy-eight  under  the  rigorous 
conditions  of  pioneer  life,  of  administrative  ability 
and  adventuring  spirit.  The  year  after  his  arrival  he 
figures  as  one  of  the  grantees  of  Sudbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  about  twenty  miles  inland,  the  first  step  in 
a  westward  trek  which  was  to  carry  his  descendants 
to  high  governmental  station  in  one  of  the  new  states, 
to  the  great  western  plains  in  their  period  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  romance,  and  to  tragedy  on  the  Pacific.  It 
revives  the  spirit  of  those  days  to  read  that  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  Sudbury  were  all  young  men,  and  that  until 
they  became  veterans  not  an  old  man  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  settlement.  In  1640  John  How  was  admitted 
as  a  freeman  there,  and  in  1642  became  marshal  and 
one  of  the  selectmen.  One  of  his  duties  was  “to  see 
to  the  restraining  of  youth  on  the  Lord’s  Day,”  show¬ 
ing  that  he  was  both  resourceful  and  firm.  Fourteen 
years  later  he  was  one  of  a  group  petitioning  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  “for  a  grant  of  eight  miles  square  for  to 
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make  a  Plantation.”  This  was  the  future  town  o  r 
Marlborough,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  proprie  ¬ 
tors  of  the  new  settlement  John  How,  with  three 
others,  was  chosen  “  to  put  the  affairs  of  the  said  Plan¬ 
tation  in  an  orderly  way.”  He  was  again  promptly 
made  a  selectman,  and  was  one  of  the  petitioners  to 
establish  a  church  in  the  new  hamlet.  This  puts  hi$ 
orthodoxy  beyond  question,  and  he  evidently  had 
some  practical  Christianity  as  well,  since  he  knew 
how  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  savages.  H^ 
built  his  house  at  Marlborough  on  the  edge  of  the 
Indians’  planting  field,  and  by  his  kindness  and  fail 
dealing  gained  their  confidence  and  came  to  be  their 
adviser.  A  difficult  situation  arose  over  a  pumpkin 
which  had  ripened  on  one  Indian’s  land,  the  fruit  of 
a  vine  rooted  in  another’s.  Who  owned  it?  This  baf¬ 
fling  question  was  referred  to  John  How,  who  cut  the 
pumpkin  in  two  and  gave  each  Indian  half.  The 
amazing  acumen  and  perfection  of  justice  thus  dis¬ 
played  established  him  permanently  as  the  High 
Court  of  Arbitration.  He  was  one  of  the  two  men  to 
whom  the  Indian  Anamaks  of  Whipsuppenicke 
deeded  the  land  for  the  new  Meeting  House.  From 
time  to  time  he  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate  trouble¬ 
some  questions  other  than  pumpkins  and  to  assume 
special  civic  duties.  For  instance,  a  settler  named 
Danforth  having  a  claim  against  the  General  Court, 
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the  Court  ordered  that  he  might  have  as  much  land 
in  compensation  as  John  How  and  Goodman  Rice 
would  award  him.  Incidentally,  in  view  of  his  varied 
judicial  acts,  students  of  heredity  and  the  permanence 
of  family  traits  will  read  with  interest  that  one  of  his 
descendants,  Senator  Timothy  Howe  of  Wisconsin, 
was  offered  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States! 

When  King  Philip’s  War  broke  out,  in  1675,  John 
How  was  over  seventy-five  years  old,  but  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  preparations  for  the  defense  of  the  town. 
His  house  by  the  planting  field  was  occupied  by  his 
descendants  for  many  generations,  and  out  of  it  grew, 
in  John  How’s  time,  through  the  conditions  of  fron¬ 
tier  life,  the  Black  Horse  Inn,  the  first  tavern  in  Marl¬ 
borough.  It  developed  as  others  did  at  that  period. 
As  children  grew  up  and  left  their  father’s  home  there 
was  room  in  the  homestead  for  wayfarers  who  needed 
food  and  shelter.  These  semi-domestic  arrangements 
met  the  need  of  the  hour  in  the  only  way  it  could  be 
met,  and  such  hosts  were  responsible  members  of  the 
community,  licensed  by  the  General  Court.  But 
some  of  the  instincts  which  led  John  How  into  this 
venture  must  have  lain  deep,  for  they  reappeared  in 
sublimated  form  in  later  generations.  He  died  a  man 
of  substance,  on  the  basis  of  an  estate  of  £511.  Of 
his  wife  nothing  is  known  but  her  first  name,  Mary, 
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and  that  she  bore  twelve  children,  ten  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Their  son  Samuel  became  in  turn  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Black  Horse  Inn.  He  appears  in  the  local 
histories  as  “a  man  of  energy  and  public  spirit,”  who 
built  bridges,  was  an  officer  in  the  militia,  took  an 
active  part  in  King  Philip’s  War,  and  was  an  up¬ 
holder  of  the  morale  of  the  community  and  an  active 
worker  in  its  development.  In  this  last,  indeed,  he 
could  apparently  have  given  points  to  a  modern  pro¬ 
moter  of  a  “subdivision.”  To  his  youngest  son, 
David,  he  gave  land  in  Sudbury,  where  the  latter 
settled  and  built  a  house  which  developed  into  the 
now  famous  Wayside  Inn. 


Another  of  Samuel’s  sons,  Ebenezer,  made  his  way 
to  Worcester  County,  and  there  at  Sturbridge,  in  April 

Doctor  j773j  was  korn  a  third  Ebenezer  Howe, 

Ebenezer  great-great-grandson  of  John  How.  What 
H°we  we  know  of  this  boy’s  early  years  is  largely 
inferential.  Two  significant  facts  in  the  life  of  Stur¬ 
bridge  are  matters  of  record;  it  boasted  of  its  “free¬ 
dom  from  the  effeminacy  of  luxurious  living,”  which 
has  a  Spartan  sound  indeed,  all  things  considered,  and 
as  early  as  1747  it  was  a  centre  of  religious  dissent. 
The  revolt  against  orthodoxy  had  begun,  and  it  tells  us 
much  of  the  quality  of  the  young  man’s  mind  and  his 
general  orientation  that  he  flung  off  “the  nightmare 
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of  Calvinism”  when  the  teachings  of  liberal  Chris¬ 
tianity  were  first  heard  and  remained  their  unfalter¬ 
ing  adherent  to  the  end.  It  meant  for  him,  no  doubt, 
as  for  others,  spiritual  privation  and  intellectual  lone¬ 
liness,  but  the  heretic  has  his  own  sources  of  strength 
and  his  own  rewards.  Deciding  to  study  medicine, 
he  gained  his  professional  education,  as  was  then  the 
custom,  as  the  pupil  of  a  practicing  physician.  It  was 
good  clinical  training,  and  could  cover  medical  science 
as  then  known.  Dartmouth’s  medical  school  opened 
in  1798  with  a  carefully  selected  and  peculiarly  har¬ 
monious  faculty  of  one  man,  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  who 
offered  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  anatomy, 
and  surgery.  It  was  not  more  than  one  teacher  could 
handle.  In  1800  Dr.  Ebenezer  Howe  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  at  Standish,  a  settlement  of  about 
twelve  hundred  people  in  Cumberland  County, 
Maine.  Portland,  a  town  of  four  thousand,  was  not 
many  miles  away,  but  the  wholp  county  could  not 
muster  thirty-eight  thousand  inhabitants,  scattered 
in  tiny  hamlets.  So  much  of  it  as  he  could  cover  in 
a  day’s  riding  the  young  physician  might  claim  as  his 
territory.  A  scanty  population,  a  rigorous  climate, 
roads  often  but  trails  through  the  forest  —  these  he  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to  work. 
Clearly,  enervating  luxury  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Standish,  either!  Soon  after  beginning  practice  he 
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married  Catherine  Spring,  a  New  England  girl  whose 
family  history  quite  closely  paralleled  his  own,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  well  suited  to  the  strenuous 
life  she  had  chosen.  It  was  said  that  Dr.  Howe’s  be¬ 
lief  in  the  innate  rightmindedness  of  mankind  made 
him  confident  that  his  patients  would  carry  out  the 
directions  he  gave  them;  Mrs.  Howe  saw  that  they 
did.  Here,  in  the  northern  forests,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  the  norm  of  the 
modern  hospital! 

The  professional  success  of  such  physicians,  with 
their  limited  knowledge,  as  medical  science  stands 
today,  and  their  scanty  resources,  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  “the  clinical  hunch,”  or,  in  more  studied 
phrase,  the  instinct  for  diagnosis.  Tradition  says 
that  Dr.  Howe  had  this  gift  in  a  marked  degree.  He 
knew,  also,  how  to  keep  up  his  patients’  morale,  and 
there  were  static  factors  in  his  practice  by  which  they 
profited.  He  knew  families  as  well  as  individuals, 
sometimes  four  generations  of  a  family,  much  to  their 
advantage.  His  humane  spirit,  calm  temperament, 
good  judgment  and  resourcefulness  made  him  a 
power  in  the  countryside.  “He  took  care  of  the 
county,”  as  adviser  and  friend.  He  had  wit,  too,  and 
a  gift  for  the  happy  and  pungent  phrase  which  has 
kept  his  memory  green.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  who 
for  many  years  spent  her  summers  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  Standish,  told  a  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Eben- 
ezer  Howe’s  that  she  had  used  many  of  his  sayings  in 
her  books. 

He  carried  the  burden  of  his  country  practice  for 
forty-one  years,  dying  in  June,  1841,  “in  the  full  and 
firm  belief,”  says  the  stone  in  the  old  graveyard  at 
Standish,  “in  which  he  had  ever  lived,  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  all  mankind.”  The  countryside  noted  with 
pride  that  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  “horses  were 
hitched  to  the  fences  for  a  mile  out  on  all  the  roads.” 


Two  weeks  after  his  death  his  youngest  son,  who 
was  also  the  youngest  of  his  seven  children,  gradu- 
General  ated  from  West  Point.  This  son,  Albion 
Parris  Parris  Howe,  was  born  at  Standish,  March 
Howe  25th,  1818.  It  was  early  his  intention  to  go 
to  college,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  preparatory 
work  he  taught  for  a  year  in  the  Standish  school. 
This  was  the  expression  of  a  natural  gift,  for  he  was 
an  exceptional  teacher,  and  may  have  considered  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  that  calling.  But  when  eighteen 
years  old  he  was  a  mounted  aide  to  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  state  militia  regiments,  and  shortly  after 
a  review  of  the  troops  by  the  Governor  the  latter  sent 
him  an  appointment  to  West  Point.  On  July  1st, 
1837,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  cadet  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  one  of  an  entering  class  of  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-five.  Among  them  was  a  cadet 
from  Georgia  named  Gorgas.  They  became  room¬ 
mates,  tentmates,  and  fast  friends.  Cadet  Howe  was 
a  corporal  in  his  second  year  and  a  captain  in  his 
fourth  year,  graduating  eighth  in  the  fifty-two  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  original  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
He  bore  at  this  time  the  nickname  of  Beauty  Howe, 
and  was  accounted  the  handsomest  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Cadet  Gorgas  graduated  one 
step  lower  than  his  friend.  The  two  young  men  re¬ 
ceived  commissions  as  second  lieutenants  in  the 
Fourth  Artillery,  and  were  together  almost  continu¬ 
ously  until  the  Civil  War  separated  them,  never  to 
meet  again.  When,  some  fifty  years  later,  down  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  two  of  General  Howe’s  chil¬ 
dren  met  General  Gorgas,  the  famous  son  of  the  one¬ 
time  cadet,  they  found  that  each  group  of  children 
had  been  brought  up  on  stories  of  the  other  man. 

Two  years  after  graduation  Lieutenant  Howe  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Professor  Church,  then  head 
of  the  department  of  mathematics  at  West  Point.  It 
was  a  post  for  which  he  was  especially  fitted;  mathe¬ 
matics  was  to  him  the  most  delightful  of  subjects,  and 
he  was  a  gifted  teacher.  He  would  probably  have 
stayed  at  West  Point  indefinitely  but  for  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  asked  then  to  join 
his  regiment,  and  went  out  with  Scott’s  forces.  “He 
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followed  the  fortunes  of  this  victorious  army  from  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  March  9-29,  1847,  to  the  assault 
and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  September  13-14, 
1847,  being  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
brevetted  captain  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con¬ 
duct  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  in 
action  again  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  finally  in  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico.”  He  was  one  of  a  group 
of  three  first  to  scale  the  city’s  defenses.  Once  inside, 
they  found  themselves  confronting  the  Mexican 
Secretary  of  War,  who  “stood  like  a  man”  and  laid 
the  foundation,  in  one  young  officer’s  heart,  of  a  last¬ 
ing  admiration  for  his  foes  and  their  invaded  country. 
Like  many  northern  men  in  the  army,  including 
General  Grant,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  war 
itself.  It  was  too  closely  allied  with  the  cause  of 
slavery,  and  the  country  in  general  knew  little  of  the 
long-continued  border  difficulties  which  had  been 
preparing  the  way  for  the  final  conflict.  Hostilities 
over,  the  Fourth  Artillery  was  sent  to  New  Orleans 
to  await  trans-shipment  from  that  port  to  Fortress 
Munroe.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  young  New 
Englander  was  brought  face  to  face  with  slavery. 
“There  will  be  a  great  struggle  over  this  some  time,” 
he  said  to  a  friend,  “  and  I  hope  to  have  a  share  in  it.” 
His  wish  was  abundantly  fulfilled. 

The  prospects  for  a  pleasant  voyage  home  were 
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good.  The  ship  assigned  them  was  large,  well 
equipped  and  freshly  painted;  but  off  the  Florida 
keys  yellow  fever  broke  out  on  board.  There  was 
no  physician  in  the  ship’s  company,  but  physicians 
at  best  were  of  little  avail  in  yellow  fever.  The 
world,  freed  now  from  that  dread,  has  all  but  for¬ 
gotten  the  mysterious  and  implacable  foe  which 
laid  towns  and  cities  waste,  as  did  the  Plague  of 
London.  One-third  of  the  enlisted  men  fell  ill,  five 
of  the  nine  officers,  among  them  Captain  Howe.  The 
stricken  ship  made  her  way  up  the  coast,  every  port 
closed  to  her,  until  she  reached  Hampton  Roads  and 
early  one  morning  came  to  anchor  before  Fortress 
Munroe.  Old  Point  was  then  a  fashionable  resort. 
By  evening  every  hotel  was  empty.  The  mortality 
among  the  sick  men  was  high,  and  Captain  Howe 
always  felt  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  devoted  care 
given  him  by  one  of  his  soldiers. 

His  next  station  was  in  Florida,  followed  by  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Sioux  from  Fort  Laramie,  Dakota, 
and  later  service  in  Kansas  made  necessary  by  the 
struggle  between  the  free  settlers  and  the  pro-slavery 
party.  In  1859  he  was  again  at  Fortress  Munroe, 
and  when  John  Brown  made  his  raid  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  he  was  ordered  there  with  his  company  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  arsenal  and  other  government  property.  The 
countryside  was  in  a  state  of  terror.  The  long-feared 
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negro  rising  was  felt  to  be  imminent,  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men  lay 
hidden  in  the  forests  around  Harper’s  Ferry.  It 
seemed  worth  while  to  learn  the  truth.  Captain 
Howe  requisitioned  John  Brown’s  horse,  standing 
idle  in  its  stable,  and  explored  those  thickly  wooded 
heights.  Not  only  were  there  no  bodies  of  armed  men 
there,  but  clearly  he  himsell  was  the  first  man  to  pass 
that  way  in  many  a  day;  not  a  leaf  lay  freshly  fallen, 
not  a  twig  was  broken.  In  later  years  this  modest 
episode  seemed  to  his  children  the  very  acme  of  ad¬ 
venture.  To  have  ridden  John  Brown’s  horse! 

The  next  year  he  was  ordered  among  the  Sioux 
Indians,  on  frontier  duty,  in  Dakota,  but  left  there 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  After  a  brief 
service  with  McClellan  in  West  Virginia  he  served  in 
the  defenses  of  Washington  and  in  drilling  the  in¬ 
pouring  regiments  until  March,  1862,  when  he  was 
put  in  command  of  a  brigade  and  moved  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Peninsula.  During  this 
campaign  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
in  the  action  at  Lee’s  Mills  and  in  the  battles  of  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks.  In  the  following  June  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  United 
States  Volunteers.  On  June  25th  he  was  engaged  in 
the  action  at  Mechanicsville,  and  in  the  operation, 
immediately  following,  of  the  Seven  Days’  “change  of 
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base”  to  the  James  river.  In  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill  General  Howe’s  brigade  formed  the  right  of 
General  Couch’s  division,  which  was  stationed  half¬ 
way  up  the  hill.  Anderson’s  vigorous  attack  on  the 
right  was  successfully  repulsed,  while  the  later  as¬ 
saults  on  the  Heights,  by  the  whole  Confederate  right 
wing,  proved  equally  disastrous  to  the  assailants. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thourot,  commanding  the  Fifty- 
fifth  New  York,  in  his  official  report  to  General 
Howe,  concluded  thus:  “I  cannot  close  my  report 
without  thanking  you  for  your  noble  example  in 
exposing  yourself  as  you  did,  showing  the  men  under 
your  command  that  you  are  ready  to  share  the  same 
dangers  as  themselves.”  For  “gallant  and  meritori¬ 
ous  service”  in  this  battle  he  was  awarded  a  brevet 
commission  as  major  in  the  regular  army.  In  the 
autumn  General  Howe  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  at  Crampton’s  Gap  in  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain,  and  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Under  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  this 
battle,  General  Howe  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  In  December  of 
that  year  began  the  campaign  of  the  Rappahannock, 
opening,  December  13th,  with  the  battle  of  Freder¬ 
icksburg.  Here  General  Howe’s  division,  forming  the 
left  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  vigorously  attacked,  but 
so  determined  was  its  resistance  that  the  enemy  was 
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repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  During  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  which  followed, General  Sedgwick,  then  in 
command  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  ordered  the  second  and 
third  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals 
Howe  and  Newton,  to  assault  Marye’s  Heights. 
The  ascent  was  begun  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  May  3d.  “At  half-past  eleven,”  says  the 
Comte  de  Paris,1  “Sedgwick  was  in  possession  of  the 
famous  heights,  which  for  the  last  three  months  the 
two  armies  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  im¬ 
pregnable.  The  assault  had  cost  him  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  men.”  Nevertheless  these  two  divisions  were 
again  engaged  that  same  afternoon  in  the  battle  of 
Salem  Heights,  which,  however,  did  not  acquire  its 
severest  force  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 
General  Howe’s  division,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the 
army,  and  numbering  only  six  thousand  men,  de¬ 
fended  a  front  of  more  than  two  miles.  In  his  official 
report  of  this  battle,  after  stating  that  the  casualties 
on  the  two  days  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifteen  men,  General  Howe  concludes:  “The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  action  fought  by  the  Second  Division  on 
the  14th  will  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  it 
was  attacked  by  three  strong  divisions  of  the  enemy 
(McLaw’s,  Anderson’s  and  Early’s),  the  attack  di¬ 
rected  by  the  senior  general  of  the  army  (General 
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Lee),  with  a  view  of  cutting  the  communication  of  th^L 
Sixth  Corps  with  its  river  crossing,  which  attack,  ii 
successful,  must  have  resulted  either  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  capture  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  Yet  the  Seconc 
Division,  almost  unaided,  successfully  repulsed  the 
attack,  and  without  losing  a  gun  or- prisoner  to  the 
enemy.”  General  Howe  once  said  that  this  was  the 
hottest  fire  he  was  ever  under.  His  horse  was  killed 
under  him  —  as  had  happened  in  other  engagements 
— ’  and  a  number  of  bullets  went  through  his  hat  and 
his  clothing;  yet  he  came  through  untouched.  For 
“gallant  and  meritorious  services”  at  this  battle  he 
was  brevetted  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  regular 
army. 

The  Pennsylvania  campaign,  which  was  to  “decide 
the  future  of  America  forever,”  began  in  June,  1863, 
when  Lee  and  Hooker  put  their  armies  in  motion. 
General  Hooker,  in  order  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  ordered 
General  Howe’s  division  to  take  the  lead  in  crossing 
the  pontoons  at  Franklin  Crossing,  immediately  be¬ 
yond  which  the  Confederates  were  entrenched  in 
their  rifle  pits,  For  this  and  other  services  in  the 
campaign  on  the  Rappahannock  he  was  brevetted  a 
major  general. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  July  1st,  1863,  the 
Sixth  Corps  reached  Manchester,  Pennsylvania, 
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after  a  long  march,  and  was  setting  up  the  tents  and 
preparing  the  evening  meal  when  a  messenger  gal¬ 
loped  in.  He  brought  news  of  the  first  day’s  fighting 
at  Gettysburg  and  the  death  of  General  Reynolds  — 
a  great  friend,  as  it  happened,  of  General  Howe’s  ■ — 
‘  and  orders  to  move  on  to  Gettysburg  at  once.  At 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Corps  started,  and 
after  a  forced  march  of  thirty-five  miles  reached  the 
field  of  battle  early  in  the  afternoon  and  took  position 
in  the  rear  of  Round  Top.  They  were  placed  on  the 
right  and  left  flanks  of  the  army,  where  they  were  held 
in  reserve,  to  give  the  exhausted  men  a  chance  to  rest. 
Then  followed  the  pursuit  of  Lee’s  army  to  Warren- 
ton,  followed  by  the  campaign  on  the  Rapidan,  dur¬ 
ing  which  General  Howe  was  brevetted  in  the  regular 
forces  for  “gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
battle  of  Rappahannock  Station,  Virginia.”  He  was 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  Mine  Run  operations, 
and  was  afterwards  put  in  command  of  the  Artillery 
Depot  and  was  Inspector  of  Artillery  at  Washington, 
in  which  position  he  served  for  two  years.  Before 
he  left  for  these  new  duties  at  the  capital  the  officers 
of  his  division  presented  him  with  a  sword,  sash,  and 
belt  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem. 

He  was  thus  in  Washington  for  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  great  struggle.  When  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
the  news  came  to  him  in  the  same  fashion  as  to  hun- 
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dreds  of  others.  In  the  hotel  where  he  and  his  wife 
were  living  an  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps  had  a  room 
near  theirs.  That  April  night  Mrs.  Howe  heard  some¬ 
one  knock  at  his  door  and  she  heard  the  message. 
She  repeated  it  to  her  husband:  “General!  Wake  up! 
Wake  up!  President  Lincoln  has  been  shot  and 
Mr.  Seward’s  throat’s  cut!” 

He  tried  to  persuade  her  that  it  was  but  a  bad 
dream,  but  there  were  hurrying  feet  in  the  hallway 
and  ominous  sounds  from  the  street.  He  went  off, 
and  her  only  word  from  him  for  two  days  was  a  pen¬ 
cilled  note  brought  from  the  White  House  by  his 
orderly.  General  Howe  was  one  of  the  twelve  general 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  acted  as  a  guard 
of  honor  for  the  President’s  remains  on  the  trip  from 
Washington  to  Springfield,  and  one  of  the  military 
commission  which  tried  the  conspirators  who  took 
part  with  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  attempts  upon  the 
lives  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  killing  of 
Lincoln. 

On  July  13th,  1865,  General  Howe  was  brevetted 
major  general  of  volunteers  for  “faithful  and  meri¬ 
torious  services  during  the  Rebellion,”  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15th,  1866,  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Artillery  Board,  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of 
volunteer  service.  While  on  the  Artillery  Board  he 
had,  with  General  Hardee,  inspected  all  the  arms, 
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ammunition,  and  military  stores  in  the  United  States 
forts  and  arsenals.  Subsequently  he  was  on  duty  with 
General  O.  O.  Howard  in  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands,  and  as  a  disbursing 
officer  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  remainder  of  his 
active  service  was  spent  in  garrison  duty  on  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts.  Fort  Washington,  his 
first  post-war  station,  was  on  the  Maryland  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  two  miles  above  Mount  Vernon; 
the  mansion  there  was  then  occupied  by  two  south¬ 
ern  ladies,  Miss  Pamela  Cunningham,  whose  deter¬ 
mined  valor  had  saved  Mount  Vernon  for  the  nation, 
and  her  friend  and  associate,  Mrs.  Eve.  The  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  these  ladies  were  heavy,  and  every  now  and 
then  they  would  turn  to  General  Howe  for  advice. 
Then  the  six-oared  barge  would  be  made  ready,  and 
a  party  of  three,  General  Howe  and  his  wife  and  oldest 
daughter,  would  be  rowed  across  the  quiet  river.  The 
conference  over,  the  handsome  and  dignified  officer, 
his  wife,  a  woman  of  unusual  charm,  the  small  child, 
and  the  two  sparkling  and  gracious  hostesses  would 
gather  in  George  Washington’s  private  dining  room 
for  the  evening  meal.  To  the  youngest  guest  it  was  a 
page  right  out  of  a  storybook:  “the  quality”  were 
again  supping  with  George  Washington. 

General  Howe’s  last  station  was  at  Fort  Adams, 
Rhode  Island,  as  colonel  of  his  old  regiment,  the 
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Fourth  Artillery.  He  was  retired  by  operation  of  law 
in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  a  year  later  took  up  his 
residence  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  There  he 
died  January  25th,  1897.  The  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Massachusetts  Commandery  of  Foreign  Wars 
contained  this  passage: 

“His  splendid  record  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  can  never  be  effaced;  it  is  part  of  his  country’s 
history,  covering  a  period  of  forty-five  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  military  duty;  it  can  be  briefly  told  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  seven  brevet  commissions  conferred  upon 
him  for  distinguished  services,  dating  from  that  of 
Captain,  in  1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  with  the  double 
star  of  a  Major-General.” 

The  oldest  son  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Howe,  Marshall 
Spring  Howe,  also  entered  the  army.  In  1836  he  was 
Colonel  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Spring^  Second  Dragoons,  a  regiment  then  recruited 
Howe  for  the  Florida  War,  which  was  to  have  a 
wide  range  of  activities.  “  No  matter,”  says  one  of  its 
historians,  “whether  duty  lay  in  hunting  the  crafty 
Seminole  through  the  almost  trackless  wastes  of  the 
Everglades,  or  in  the  capture  of  a  Mexican  battery; 
the  pursuit  of  Apaches  among  the  defiles  of  the  Rocky 
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Mountains,  or  the  prevention  of  civil  war  in  Kansas; 
a  march  to  Utah  in  midwinter,  or  watching  the 
Prophet  in  Salt  Lake  City;  campaigning  with 
McClellan  on  the  Chickahominy  or  with  Meade  on 
the  Rappahannock;  raiding  with  Stoneman  on  the 
Peninsula,  or  charging  with  Sheridan  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah;  exploring  the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  or 
guarding  the  great  iron  link  between  the  two  oceans; 
whether  administering  frontier  justice  with  stern  im¬ 
partiality  between  white  and  red,  wiping  out  whiskey 
traders  and  ‘ bad  Indians’  with  one  hand  or  feeding  a 
reservation  with  the  other;  making  roads,  building 
quarters,  escorting  treasure;  wherever  a  public  enemy 
may  be  found  or  a  friend  of  the  country  needs  to  be 
protected,  there  may  be  found  some  young  soldier  or 
vieux  moustache  of  the  Second  ready  and  equal  to  the 
emergency.” 

Troops  were  sent  against  the  Seminoles  on  a  re¬ 
quest  from  the  white  settlers  for  reinforcements  in 
that  amphibian  campaign,  in  which  every  natural 
advantage  was  with  the  Indian.  Several  times  the 
latter  surrendered  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
white  man,  only,  after  an  interval  adequate  for  rest 
and  refreshment  and  the  replenishing  of  their  sup¬ 
plies,  to  take  again  to  warfare  and  the  swamps.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  regulars  the  Florida  War  began 
with  creation  and  would  continue  until  the  last  con- 
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flagration.  Lieutenant  Marshall  Howe  acquitted 
himself  well  in  these  campaigns,  being  cited  more 
than  once,  and  signalized  his  stay  in  Florida  still  fur¬ 
ther  by  marrying,  while  there,  Anne  Cleland,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  first  English  settlers  in  the 
territory.  They  had  two  children,  Albion,  born  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  1840,  and  Lucien,  born  in 
Standish,  Maine,  in  1848.  When  this  second  child 
was  four  weeks  old  the  family  started  for  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  where  the  Second  Cavalry  was  then 
to  be  stationed.  It  was  one  of  the  most  romantic 
periods  in  American  history.  The  conquest  of  the 
West,  as  Roosevelt  points  out,  was  a  conquest  by 
the  advance  of  population,  the  troops  following  as 
the  settlers  required  defense  against  the  savages. 
The  southwest  country  was  the  most  hazardous  of 
all.  The  Indians  there  —  the  Apaches,  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  the  Comanches — -were  among  the  fiercest  on 
the  plains.  The  men  in  the  wagon  trains  making 
their  way  westward  were  always  heavily  armed,  and 
although  the  United  States  often  furnished  an  armed 
escort  in  addition,  few  trips  were  completed  without 
an  attack  and  loss  of  life.  Travellers  from  the  East 
made  their  laborious  way  by  stagecoach  and  frag¬ 
mentary  railroads  to  the  Missouri  river;  there,  at 
Independence  or  Franklin  or  Fort  Leavenworth,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  wagon  trains  were  made  up. 
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Beyond  that  the  famous  Trail  stretched  away  nine 
hundred  miles  to  the  City  of  the  Holy  Faith  in  its 
mountain  fastness.  The  memories  of  the  Trail  never 
faded  from  the  minds  of  those  who  had  traversed  it. 
One  woman  who  had  crossed  in  the  early  days  con¬ 
fessed  to  a  friend,  fifty  years  later,  that  even  then,  in 
her  safe  and  luxurious  life,  the  terrible  fear  that  the 
water  would  give  out  would  sweep  over  her. 

Major  Howe’s  immediate  charges  were  his  wife,  a 
younger  sister  of  hers,  Selina  Cleland,  the  boy  of 
eight,  to  whom  this  was  of  course  all  treasure-trove, 
and  the  four-weeks-old  baby,  securely  tucked  away 
in  a  basket  for  convenience  in  carrying.  The  two 
women  and  the  young  child  had  an  army  ambulance 
at  their  service,  and  when  conditions  permitted  the 
two  women  went  on  horseback.  The  prairies  stretched 
before  them,  a  boundless  sea  of  misty  green,  singu¬ 
larly  free  of  animal  life  at  first,  but  offering  fruit  and 
flowers.  One  likes  to  think  that  there  were  care-free 
hours,  and  that  nothing  was  left  undone  which  could 
add  to  the  travellers’  well-being.  The  measure  of 
that  thoughtfulness  has  been  exactly  recorded;  a 
trumpeter  who  kept  a  diary  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
on  the  march  a  woman  was  as  much  care  as  five 
horses.  One  of  the  quaint  features  of  pioneering  days 
in  America  was  the  habit  the  early  settlers  had  of 
taking  with  them,  on  their  ventures  into  new  coun- 
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try,  the  very  articles  it  would  seem  most  desirable  to 
discard  —  chests  of  drawers,  pianos  and  the  like.  It 
was  a  piano  which  our  party  took  with  them  on  their 
overland  trip,  where  it  was  to  justify  its  existence  in 
an  unexpected  manner.  They  were  attacked  by  In¬ 
dians.  With  the  appearance  of  the  Apaches  * — •  the 
Red  Death  —  the  wagons  were  quickly  drawn  up  in 
a  hollow  square,  with  the  men  in  reserve,  the  horses, 
the  women,  the  baby  and  the  piano  at  the  centre.  To 
the  accompaniment  of  volleys  of  musketry  Mrs.  Howe 
sat  down  at  her  instrument  and  played  and  sang,  the 
troopers  not  at  the  moment  engaged  joining  in,  until 
the  Indians  were  driven  off.  The  piano,  an  old- 
fashioned  Chickering  in  a  rosewood  case,  returned,  in 
due  time,  to  the  East  and  a  life  of  dignified  ease.  It 
sometimes  seemed  wilfully  silent,  when  there  was  so 
much  it  could  have  told. 

They  began  to  see  buffalo.  Let  a  grandson  of 
Selina  Cleland  tell  the  story  of  one  such  encounter  as 
he  heard  it  in  childhood: 

‘‘I  remember  vividly  her  account/’  he  writes.  “It 
was  one  of  the  favorite  stories.  The  two  girls  (they 
could  have  been  little  more)  were  riding  in  an  am¬ 
bulance,  that  being  the  most  of  luxury  afforded  by 
the  army  train.  For  hours  they  had  been  treading  on 
wild  strawberries,  so  thick  that  the  feet  of  horses  and 
men  were  stained  red  with  them.  The  ambulance, 
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apparently,  was  about  midway  of  the  train  or  column. 
The  buffalo  appeared  as  a  cloud  on  the  horizon.  They 
did  not  come  with  the  rush  of  a  stampede,  but  at  a 
steady  lope,  as  if  they  had  a  long  way  to  go.  There 
were  literally  thousands  in  the  herd.  The  column  lay 
across  the  path  of  the  animals,  and  the  officers,  know¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  buffalo,  and  the  fear  of  the 
horses  inspired  by  the  strange  odor,  ordered  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  retreat.  In  turning  the  ambulance  around, 
in  the  mad  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  horses,  it  was 
overturned.  No  one  was  hurt,  but  there  was  no  time 
to  do  anything  but  cut  the  traces  and  abandon  the 
vehicle.  The  somewhat  disorganized  column,  watch¬ 
ing  from  a  barely  safe  distance,  saw  the  advancing 
herd  envelop  the  overturned  ambulance,  and  noted 
that  the  buffalo  in  whose  path  it  lay  jumped  over  it, 
instead  of  going  around,  true  to  buffalo  traits.  An 
old  bull  running  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  herd  was 
cut  out  by  some  of  the  officers  on  horseback,  and 
after  repeated  attempts  was  killed  by  pistol  fire.  One 
of  the  officers  brought  a  flattened  lead  bullet  to  show 
the  ladies  as  indicating  the  thickness  and  toughness 
of  the  animal’s  skull.” 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail  has  been  aptly  described  as 
extending  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  six¬ 
teenth.  The  settlement  itself,  as  it  was  when  the 
Americans  were  taking  possession,  was  sometimes 
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compared  to  an  exaggerated  prairie-dog  village  or  a 
dilapidated  brickyard.  But  the  men  who  had  crossed 
the  desert  between  the  Arkansas  and  Cimarron  rivers, 
and  inched  their  way  through  the  mountain  passes  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  a  day,  hailed  it,  as  it  lay  before 
them,  as  the  very  city  perfect  of  beauty,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,  which  had  donned  its  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments  to  receive  them;  it  is  not  recorded,  though,  that 
they  used  biblical  language.  The  vision  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  a  collection  of  adobe  houses  and  narrow 
thoroughfares,  thronged  with  frontiersmen  and  trad¬ 
ers  clothed  in  dressed  skins,  padres,  Indian  and  Mexi¬ 
can  men  and  women,  each  in  their  distinctive  dress, 
a  mingling  of  types  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  America. 
“In  no  other  part  of  the  civilized  globe,”  writes  an¬ 
other  historian,  treating  this  period,  “had  the  arts 
and  sciences  been  so  much  neglected  and  their  prog¬ 
ress  so  successfully  impeded  as  in  New  Mexico.” 
Life  was  as  primitive  as  it  could  well  be.  Cornmeal 
mush  was  the  staple  food.  The  market  sometimes 
furnished  a  little  mutton  and  occasionally  a  fat 
porker  or  some  bear  meat.  There  was  bread,  milk, 
and  cheese;  the  gardens  produced  onions,  red  peppers, 
corn,  and  beans,  in  season  a  few  apricot  trees  yielded 
their  fruit,  and  there  were  wild  berries.  All  else  must 
come  from  the  government  storehouses,  which  at  that 
period  could  not  have  had  much  to  offer  but  hard- 
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tack,  coffee  and  bacon.  By  way  of  compensation, 
one  of  them  was  provided  with  a  plank  floor,  one  of 
the  four  in  New  Mexico.  Though  the  centre  of  life  in 
the  southwest,  Santa  Fe  was  poverty  stricken  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constant  warfare  with  the  Indians  which 
she  had  had  to  wage.  The  Apache  and  the  Comanche 
were  at  her  gates;  the  “  Cities  that  died  of  Fear”  were 
her  neighbors,  and  constant  vigilance  was  the  price 
of  survival. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Spanish  rule,  which 
took  place  precipitately  on  the  close  of  hostilities 
with  Mexico,  American  troops  were  moved  in  to  ad¬ 
minister  affairs  and  keep  the  peace  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  so  far  as  that  was  possible,  until  the  terri¬ 
torial  governments  were  organized.  They  were  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  strong  for  the  whole  border, 
confronted  by  more  than  ten  times  their  number  of 
hostile  savages.  One  can  but  envy  those  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  —  life  stripped  to  the  essentials  for  stern  ad¬ 
venture!  There  were  active  little  campaigns,  almost 
treading  on  each  other’s  heels,  the  story  too  often 
containing  the  laconic  “I  regret  to  report”  and  a 
list  of  losses.  No  one  who  knew  the  Indian  under¬ 
estimated  him  as  a  strategist  and  fighter.  He  and  his 
horse  moved  with  ease  in  their  native  habitat.  The 
trooper,  less  well  mounted,  encumbered  with  clothing 
and  arms,  and  jangling  various  pieces  of  metal,  ves- 
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tigial  remains  of  mediaeval  armor,  started  with  6P 
handicap.  But  he  too  learned  the  way  of  the  desert ; 
and  brought  to  the  country  peace  and  safety  suqr) 
as  it  had  never  known.  In  this  new  atmosphere 
Santa  Fe  enjoyed  life.  Balls,  fandangoes  and  gam--' 
bling  were  the  popular  amusements,  and  there  was 
much  entertaining  of  distinguished  guests.  A  pon) 
express  between  the  town  and  Fort  Leavenworth 
established  by  the  army,  brought  the  mail  at  com¬ 
fortingly  short  intervals,  and  the  amenities  of  life^ 
were  maintained,  partly  by  army  customs,  but  alsg? 
by  the  presence  of  one  of  those  unlooked-for  figures 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  alien  surroundings 
— ’  Ceran  St.  Vrain,  who  added  to  his  responsibilities 
as  fighter  and  trader  those  of  a  Ward  McAllister  ol 
the  frontier,  scrupulously  observing  all  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  life,  even  to  sitting  down  to  his  daily 
dinner  of  cornmeal  mush  in  correct  evening  dress. 

Life  was  further  enriched  for  them  all  by  the  com¬ 
ing  in  1851  of  Bishop  Lamy,1  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Santa  Fe,  “easily  the  outstanding  figure  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  New  Mexico  and  the  entire  south¬ 
west/’  He  and  Major  Howe  became  staunch  friends. 
The  soldier  and  the  priest  had  a  complementary 
knowledge  of  the  difficult  human  material  with  which 

1  Supposed  to  be  the  hero  of  Willa  Cather’s  Death  Comes  for  the  Arch¬ 
bishop. 
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both  had  to  deal  which  brought  them  into  sympa¬ 
thetic  relationship;  under  the  protection  of  the  soldier 
the  priest  did  his  work,  while  for  Major  Howe  priestly 
learning  was  a  grateful  reminder  of  things  for  which 
he  cared  greatly.  Without  any  of  his  brother’s  gift 
for  teaching,  and  cut  off  from  books  as  he  was  in  his 
active  years,  the  student’s  life  was  for  him  neverthe¬ 
less  an  ideal.  Aptitude  for  learning  and  the  desire  to 
learn  were  touchstones  by  which  he  judged  young 
people,  and  he  was  the  instant  and  helpful  friend  of  all 
such  youthful  ambition.  He  was,  too,  a  sort  of  em¬ 
bodiment  of  certain  traditional  virtues  of  the  church, 
one  to  whom  the  poor  and  unfortunate  turned  for 
solace,  and  with  a  touch  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in 
his  makeup  with  which  any  prelate  could  feel  quite 
in  accord.  When  they  parted,  the  Bishop  presented 
him  with  an  elaborate  gold-headed  cane  —  little 
golden  saints  in  high  relief  marching  around  the  knob. 
It  was  always  a  treasured  possession,  although  of 
somewhat  limited  usefulness  to  a  man  who  spent  his 
days  in  the  saddle. 

In  1856  the  Second  Cavalry  was  sent  with  other 
troops  to  Kansas  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  free 
state  and  the  pro-slavery  parties.  It  was  quite  lit¬ 
erally  an  intervention.  A  well-organized  force  of 
twenty-seven  hundred  men,  advancing  to  attack 
Lawrence,  the  territorial  capital,  found  regulars  on 
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the  road  and  thought  better  of  it.  Several  thousand 
men  were  waiting  before  Lecompton,  with  cannon 
matches  lighted,  to  attack  the  town,  when  Colonel 
Cooke,  commanding  the  United  States  forces,  rode 
up  entirely  alone  and  calmly  ordered  them  to  retire, 
“and  the  nation's  representative  was  obeyed."  He 
aptly  described  the  whole  situation  as  “a  rehearsal  of 
tragedy  —  an  engagement  of  outposts  between  South 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts."  Of  this  Kansas  cam¬ 
paign  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  wrote 
in  his  annual  report:  “energy,  tempered  with  forbear¬ 
ance  and  firmness,  and  directed  with  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  judgment,  enabled  them  to  check  strife  and 
restore  order  and  tranquility  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood." 

The  Second  was  out  again  in  1857,  this  time  against 
the  Cheyennes,  in  the  heat  of  a  mid-west  summer. 
Late  in  September  they  were  ordered  to  reinforce  an 
infantry  command  en  route  to  Utah,  where  the  Mor¬ 
mons  were  defying  the  United  States  government. 
On  three  or  four  days'  notice  the  regiment  started 
on  this  march  of  eleven  hundred  miles  over  an  un¬ 
inhabited  and  mountain  wilderness,  Major  Howe 
second  in  command.  The  trail  they  were  to  follow 
had  been  traversed  during  the  summer  by  troops  and 
wagon  trains  and  sixty  thousand  emigrant  cattle,  so 
a  deficiency  of  grass  was  to  be  expected;  but  in  addi- 
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tion  to  such  fodder  as  they  could  still  reasonably 
expect,  corn  rations  for  the  horses  and  mules  were 
carried,  and  corn  trains  were  due  to  meet  them  on 
the  way.  By  October  1 5th  they  were  in  high  land 
and  the  storms  had  begun.  They  marched  in  “  a  frozen 
fog”  through  which  nothing  could  be  seen.  It  be¬ 
came  bitterly  cold,  with  north  winds  and  drifting 
snows.  Sometimes  they  could  halt  in  the  shelter  of 
great  rocks,  to  huddle  there  in  deep  snow,  but  there 
was  no  other  shelter  near  and  no  possibility  of  retreat. 
On  the  17th  they  met  two  corn  trains,  and  took  from 
them  all  that  they  could  carry,  even  filling  the  two 
ambulances  with  corn.  But  the  animals  began  to 
die,  more  than  once  fifty  being  lost  in  a  day.  They 
were  kept  blanketed,  and  on  the  march  horses  were 
led  and  mounted  alternate  hours,  and  always  led  on 
difficult  ground.  There  were  occasional  patches  of 
grass  by  the  way,  and  for  other  fodder  sagebrush 
and  bush-willow  sticks,  which  must  also  serve  as  fuel 
at  night  to  keep  man  and  beast  alive.  On  the  march 
the  officers  would  go  first  to  break  the  way  through 
the  drifts,  then  came  the  led  horses,  and  finally  the 
wagons.  Many  of  these  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the 
animals  failed  for  lack  of  proper  food.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  November  8th  they  were  at  an  altitude  of  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  twenty-five  below  zero,  northwest  winds  and 
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drift,  “  the  cloud  still  on  us  and  freezing  in  our  faces/’ 
Fifty-nine  horses  and  mules  were  lost  that  day, 
thirty-six  men  were  frosted.  But  they  marched 
eighteen  miles,  and  Colonel  Cooke  notes  that  “the 
regiment  retains  an  excellent  spirit.’’  On  Novem¬ 
ber  19th,  after  a  struggle  of  six  weeks’  duration,  they 
reached  their  objective  and  the  comparative  comfort 
of  a  settled  camp.  Colonel  Cooke  made  his  final  re¬ 
port  : 

“I  have  one  hundred  and  forty-four  horses  and 
have  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  It  has  been 
of  starvation.  The  earth  has  a  no  more  lifeless,  tree¬ 
less,  grassless  desert;  it  contains  scarcely  a  wolf  to 
glut  itself  upon  the  hundreds  of  dead  and  frozen 
animals  which,  with  abandoned  and  shattered  prop¬ 
erty,  for  thirty  miles  made  nearly  black  the  road; 
they  mark,  perhaps  beyond  example  in  history,  the 
steps  of  an  advancing  army  with  the  horrors  of  a 
disastrous  retreat.” 

The  General-in-Chief  of  the  army,  in  a  General 
Order  dated  August  10th,  1858,  said:  “The  march  in 
the  depth  of  winter  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Philip 
St.  George  Cooke,  commanding  the  Second  Dragoons, 
from  Laramie  through  the  South  Pass  to  Green  River, 
deserves,  as  it  has  received,  special  commendation.” 

This  was  Major  Howe’s  last  outstanding  service 
with  the  regiment  dear  to  his  heart.  His  colonelcy 
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carried  him  to  the  Third  Cavalry,  and  with  that  he 
played  his  part  in  the  epic  of  the  plains  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  engaged  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  in  command  at  the  United 
States  sub-treasury  in  Wall  Street  during  the  New 
York  draft  riots  of  1863.  But  he  was  then  not  equal 
physically  to  continued  field  duty  and  in  1866  he  was 
retired  and  placed  in  command  of  a  Soldiers’  Home 
at  Harrodsburg,  an  old  town  in  Kentucky.  His  years 
of  leisure  as  a  retired  officer  gave  full  play  to  the 
helpful  instincts  which  were  so  vital  a  part  of  his 
nature.  The  frontier  tradition,  which  is  the  backlog 
of  American  hospitality,  was  strong  in  him;  not  only 
did  he  like  guests  and  entertaining,  but  his  door 
and  his  purse  were  open  to  those  who  needed  help. 
The  Catholic  priest  serving  a  mission,  the  travelling 
student,  the  woman  or  child  in  need  of  help  would 
find  his  latchstring  out.  In  the  late  ’seventies  cov¬ 
ered  wagons  were  still  occasionally  making  their  slow 
way  westward  through  the  part  of  Kentucky  where 
he  lived.  How  they  revived  old  memories,  and  how 
ready  he  was  with  help! 

There  remain  today,  as  mementoes  of  this  ardent 
and  generous  nature,  an  army  chest,  heavily  brass- 
bound,  for  use  on  the  plains;  his  sword  and  service 
pistol;  the  Bishop’s  gold-headed  cane;  a  pair  of  cuff- 
studs  of  gold  quartz,  given  him  by  a  stagecoach 
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driver  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  some  worn  Latin 
books. 

Colonel  Howe’s  oldest  son,  Albion,  graduating  from 
Bowdoin  in  1 86 1 ,  was  inevitably  drawn  into  the  con- 
Captain  then  beginning.  He  entered  the  Four- 

Aibion  teenth  New  York  Artillery  and  was  soon 
given  a  staff  appointment.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant  colonel  of  volunteers 
and  captain  in  the  regular  army  for  gallantry  in  many 
actions,  and  was  given  a  commission  in  the  Fourth 
Artillery.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Artillery  School  at 
Old  Point,  familiar  ground  to  him,  as  he  had  been  one 
of  the  special  guards  over  Jefferson  Davis  when  the 
latter  was  a  prisoner  at  Fortress  Munroe.  He  was 
there  in  March,  1871,  when  President  Grant  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  deal  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  then  active  in  the  South.  It  was  promptly 
given,  and  as  promptly  seven  batteries  of  the  Fourth 
Artillery  were  ordered  into  North  Carolina.  These 
troops,  with  two  companies  of  infantry  and  one 
cavalry  troop  already  there,  numbering  in  all  about 
six  hundred  men,  were  scattered  over  the  state. 
Captain  Howe’s  battery  of  forty-four  men  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  a  region 
which  Cornwallis  had  dubbed  the  Hornet’s  Nest,  and 
which  had  never  forfeited  its  right  to  the  title.  Char¬ 
lotte  was  supposed  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
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Klan,  whose  founders,  “all  of  them  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent  and  most  of  them  Presbyterians,”  according 
to  its  most  reliable  historians,  had  organized  it  to 
meet  “the  desperate  needs  of  a  disorganized  society 
and  a  bewildered  people.”  Captain  Howe  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  town  of  Shelby,  in  Cleaveland 
County,  an  offshoot  of  Mecklenburg,  a  forlorn  hamlet 
in  a  clearing  in  the  woods,  forty  miles  west  of  Char¬ 
lotte  and  twelve  miles  from  a  railroad.  The  county 
was  virtually  in  a  state  of  war;  within  the  year  there 
had  been  two  hundred  outrages  within  its  limits.  The 
whole  population  went  armed,  and  defiance  of  the 
Federal  authority  was  open.  Such  were  the  condi¬ 
tions  out  of  which  Captain  Howe  was  expected  to 
bring  law  and  order,  having  a  force  varying  from 
eight  to  twenty-five  mounted  men  at  his  command. 
It  was  baffling  and  dangerous  work,  but  the  sight  of 
the  United  States  uniform  was  potent,  and  under  the 
troopers’  steady  work  the  Klan’s  prestige  began  to 
totter.  By  spring  the  era  of  violence  was  over. 
“Boots  and  saddles”  sounded  for  the  last  time  at 
the  camp  in  the  woods.  The  troopers  rode  off,  their 
duty  done,  and  its  wonted  obscurity  again  enveloped 

the  little  hamlet.  2C32146S 

The  following  year  the  Fourth  Artillery  was  or¬ 
dered  to  the  Pacific  coast  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco.  In  1873  the  Modoc  Indians,  living  in  the 
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lava  beds  of  Oregon,  became  restless  and  went  on  the 
warpath.  General  Canby,  who  had  dealt  successfully 
with  Indians  before,  and  a  civil  commissioner,  were 
sent  to  confer  with  Captain  Jack  and  his  braves  and 
adjust  their  grievances.  To  all  appearances  this  was 
successfully  done,  and  peace  commissioners  and 
chiefs  gathered  in  a  wigwam  to  smoke  together  the 
pipe  of  peace.  As  the  ceremony  was  proceeding  the 
commissioners  were  murdered. 

The  United  States  ordered  out  its  troops,  among 
them  Captain  Howe’s  battery.  The  lava  beds  were 
rough  country,  easily  held  against  an  invader.  The 
officer  in  command  was  a  Civil  War  volunteer  of 
good  record,  but  without  experience  in  Indian  war¬ 
fare;  also,  he  was  of  jaunty  temperament.  His  first 

sergeant  rode  back  to  him.  “Major - ,”  he  said, 

“if  we  go  on  this  way  we  will  be  ambushed.”  But  the 
warning  was  laughed  off.  Soon  after,  the  Indians 
opened  fire  on  them  from  all  sides.  Half  the  enlisted 
men  were  killed.  Every  officer  lost  his  life. 


Of  the  men  of  the  portraits  there  remains  Dr. 
Lucien  Howe,  the  younger  son  of  Colonel  Howe.  It 
might  be  said  of  him  that  he  first  knew  life 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  his  earliest 
memories  were  of  Santa  Fe,  with  its  old 
Spanish  houses,  its  Mexicans  asleep  in  the  sun,  and 


Doctor 

Lucien 

Howe 
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such  a  mingling  of  vivid  types  in  its  streets  as  would 
set  any  boyish  imagination  tingling.  A  child  under 
such  conditions  has  a  double  task;  he  must  adjust 
himself  to  the  folkways  of  two  civilizations  and  learn 
two  languages.  As  with  many  children  so  placed,  the 
boy  Lucien  was  late  in  beginning  to  talk;  when  he  did 
he  used  both  English  and  Spanish,  nor  did  he  ever 
lose  the  mastery  of  the  latter  language  which  he  then 
gained.  He  acquired  another  accomplishment,  too, 
which  he  practiced  all  his  life.  Good  horsemanship 
and  a  love  of  horses  were  family  traits,  and  for  him 
opportunities  abounded.  When  he  was  asked  in  later 
years  where  he  had  learned  to  ride  he  replied,  “on  a 
government  mule  out  in  New  Mexico.”  All  that 
came  later  must  have  been  easy. 

His  first  venture  eastward  took  him  to  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  the  most  important  army  post  in  the  West. 
Here  the  simple  pomp  of  American  garrison  life  filled 
his  soul  with  delight  and  peopled  his  world  with 
heroes.  His  progress  east  was  erratic,  but  he  had  his 
first  schooling  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  his  mother’s 
home,  where  there  was  the  usual  boyish  adventuring, 
gorgeous  fishing,  cockfights,  more  or  less  surrepti¬ 
tiously  attended,  and  where  an  uncle’s  duelling 
pistols,  hanging  on  his  office  wall,  were  objects  of  the 
liveliest  interest.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  served 
as  a  Catholic  altar  boy.  His  mother,  brought  up  in 
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the  Episcopal  church,  had  become  a  convert  to 
Catholicism,  partly  through  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Bishop  Lamy  and  partly  through  the  writings  of 
the  one-time  famous  Father  Hecker.  This  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  once  one  of  the  Brook  Farm  Community,  rea¬ 
soned  his  way  into  Catholicism,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  Paulist  Fathers.  Anne 
Howe,  following  his  arguments,  made  her  choice. 
These,  however,  are  not  matters  with  which  boys 
under  ten  seriously  concern  themselves,  and  the 
young  conscript  accepted  his  new  duties  with  the 
equanimity  with  which  his  kind  fortify  themselves  in 
the  face  of  the  mysterious  decisions  of  their  elders. 
His  term  of  office  was  brief,  but  he  never  forgot  his 
cues  in  the  Mass.  Following  the  theory  of  Catholic 
education  he  was  placed  in  a  monastic  school  for  boys 
near  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  and  was  there  when  the 
advancing  Union  forces  closed  the  institution  and 
dispersed  the  pupils.  This  particular  boy  was  as  a 
leaf  before  the  storm.  He  could  not  get  through  to 
his  mother  in  Florida,  nor  did  he  know  his  father’s 
whereabouts,  except  that  he  was  with  the  Union 
army  advancing  on  Shiloh.  Fortunately,  the  family 
of  a  schoolfellow  sheltered  him  for  the  moment,  and 
incidentally  furnished  him  with  one  of  the  thrills  of 
his  boyhood.  One  morning  a  negro  whispered  that 
“Morgan  done  come  to  town,”  and  forthwith  the 
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boys  at  hand  mounted  collectively  an  old  white 
horse,  the  only  one  left  on  the  place,  and  rode  into 
Lebanon  with  what  speed  they  could  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  famous  Confederate  raider. 

Marching  orders  came  finally,  but  it  seemed  to  the 
young  traveller  that  he  had  been  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  before  he  made  haven  at  a  New  England 
fireside.  It  was  a  delectable  hearth  at  that,  capacious 
and  welcoming,  its  old  brick  and  ironwork  eloquent 
of  New  England  tradition.  Here,  at  Topsham,  Maine, 
he  remained  for  six  years,  under  the  care  of  the 
Reverend  Amos  Wheeler,  a  Unitarian  minister,  one 
of  the  great  influences  in  his  life.  Dr.  Wheeler  re¬ 
frained  scrupulously  from  interference  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  faith  of  his  pupils,  but  in  the  atmosphere 
created  by  his  nobility  of  character  and  his  clear  and 
undogmatic  mind  Lucien  gained  the  religious  orien¬ 
tation  native  to  his  own  mind  and  temperament. 
Like  his  mother  reading  Father  Hecker’s  books,  he 
too  was  assisted  by  the  printed  word.  In  a  closet 
under  the  eaves  in  his  room  was  kept  the  file  of  the 
Unitarian  church  paper,  “The  Christian  Register. ” 
On  rainy  afternoons,  all  other  entertainment  failing,  he 
would  delve  into  these  piled-up  back  numbers  for 
what  they  would  yield.  They  probably  did  much  to 
clarify  and  formulate  the  ideas  vaguely  hovering  in 
his  mind.  These  were  fruitful  years  for  him  in  many 
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ways,  and  his  reverence  for  this  second  father  of  his 
and  gratitude  to  him  never  wavered. 

He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1870,  one  of  those 
fortunate  young  men  who  know  from  the  start  to 
what  they  wish  to  devote  themselves.  He  may  have 
inherited  an  aptitude  for  the  profession  of  medicine 
from  his  New  England  grandfather,  possibly  also 
from  the  colonial  grandfather  in  the  South  —  Dr. 
Andrew  Turnbull,  who  practiced  in  Florida  and  later, 
going  to  South  Carolina,  became  one  of  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Society.  The 
autumn  following  his  graduation  he  entered  the  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School,  where  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  one  of  his  teachers.  He  completed  his  course  at 
the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  and  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  just  about  the  time  that  a  new  portent  was 
visible  in  the  medical  skies.  He  had  thought  of  going 
abroad  for  further  study,  and  one  of  his  teachers 
urged  it:  “There  is  a  man  at  Edinburgh  named  Lister 
who  is  saying  that  inflammations  are  caused  by  a 
germ.  I  think  there  may  be  something  in  it.  If  I  were 
you  I  would  go  over  and  see.”  After  studying  under 
Lister  he  attended  the  ophthalmological  clinics  at 
Paris  and  Vienna  and  also  studied  under  Helmholtz 
in  Berlin.  He  remembered  the  latter  vividly  as  a 
lecturer,  covering  a  blackboard  with  formulae,  then 
turning  to  his  audience,  chalk  in  hand,  with  “hence 
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it  follows,”  whirling  back  to  the  blackboard,  more 
formulae,  while  his  audience,  who  had  not  at  all 
“followed,”  trudged  valiantly  after  him,  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  rear.  His  letters  to  his  brother  at  this 
time  are  full  of  his  wonder  and  delight  at  the 
wealth  of  opportunity  before  him,  and  at  the  kind  of 
discipline  he  was  receiving.  At  Vienna  the  American 
students,  who  were  rather  expecting  operative  work 
at  once,  were  given  instead  an  elaborate  training  of 
the  muscles  of  their  hands,  until  they  could  make 
certain  motions  with  precision.  He  was  eager  for  it 
all.  “I  am  going  to  make  myself  as  good  a  doctor  as 
I  can,”  he  wrote  his  brother.  “I  am  determined  not 
to  be  just  an  average  practitioner.” 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1873  and  seriously  considered  entering  the  British 
medical  service  in  India  for  a  term  of  years.  But 
staider  counsels  prevailed,  and  he  began  practice  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  where  he  was  to  spend  his  active 
professional  life.  Specialists  were  a  rarity  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  it  was  considered  strange  that  he 
should  settle  at  Buffalo,  since  no  one  there  had 
trouble  with  their  eyes.  In  1876  he  started  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  charity  patients. 
They  came  slowly.  The  population  of  the  town  was 
then  under  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand, 
with  but  little  of  the  clinical  material  in  which  it  is 
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now  so  rich.  An  eye  clinic  was  a  new  thing,  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  warily.  Often  it  was  not  approached  at  all, 
and  Dr.  Howe  could  spend  the  time  he  allotted  to  it 
in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  Latin  classics,  of 
which  fortunately  he  was  very  fond.  But  when  it 
finally  merged  with  another  clinic  it  had  a  record  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  patients  treated. 

The  investigative  turn  of  his  mind  soon  showed  it¬ 
self.  In  1877  he  reported  to  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Association  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  eyes 
of  a  thousand  school  children.  He  had  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  photograph  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and 
though  the  apparatus  then  available  could  give  only 
suggestions  of  the  brilliant  results  now  attained,  they 
remained  for  some  ten  years  the  clearest  pictures  of 
the  interior  of  the  eye  in  existence.  But  these,  like 
various  other  enticing  experiments,  were  rather 
asides  in  the  life  of  a  busy  clinician  than  indications 
of  the  main  current  of  his  professional  interests.  The 
desire  to  get  at  causes,  to  eradicate  disease,  perpetu¬ 
ally  teased  him.  In  1887  he  went  to  Egypt  to  study 
the  transmission  of  the  prevalent  ophthalmia.  He 
was  everywhere  cordially  received  by  the  resident 
ophthalmologists,  and  at  Cairo  Issa-Pasha  placed 
two  wards  of  eye  patients  at  his  disposal,  and  Artim- 
Pasha,  one  of  the  assistant  ministers,  deputized  a 
local  oculist  to  take  charge  of  the  general  hygienic 
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phase  of  the  subject  and  to  serve  as  Dr.  Howe's  guide 
through  the  Arab  schools,  the  mosques  and  other 
places  where  his  investigations  might  lead.  It  could 
not  have  been  savory  work.  Of  one  “specimen”  he 
wrote  “dirt  encased  him  in  successive  layers^,  like  the 
wrappings  of  a  mummy,”  nor  was  he  ever  eager  to 
repeat  his  experiences  in  the  desert,  where  he  went 
with  a  native  caravan,  to  learn  the  life  of  the  Arab  by 
sharing  his  nightly  bivouac  and  his  daily  fare. 

The  part  that  the  fly  plays  in  the  spread  of  disease 
is  now  a  commonplace,  but  though  at  that  time  un¬ 
der  suspicion,  he  was  not  the  social  outcast  that  he  is 
today.  The  bacteriological  sequence  in  this  case  was 
complete,  and  as  Dr.  Howe's  work  drew  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  the  Khedive  —  who  had  an  entire  regiment  of 
one-eyed  soldiers  —  summoned  him  to  an  interview. 
There  was  coffee  in  cups  of  gold  and  much  sound  ad¬ 
vice,  each  man  offering  that  which  he  had  to  give. 

But  his  attention  was  soon  centered  on  problems 
nearer  at  hand.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  then 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  blindness.  In  papers  which 
Dr.  Howe  presented  before  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society  and  the  American  Ophthaljnological 
Society  in  1887  he  showed  that  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  cases  in  the  asylums  for  the  blind,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  were  there  because  of  this  disease. 
In  1880  Crede  had  established  a  method  of  controlling 
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it  medically,  but  statistics  showed  only  too  well  that 
his  discovery  had  remained  largely  a  matter  of  aca¬ 
demic  interest  only.  But  on  Dr.  Howe’s  presentation 
of  the  facts  each  of  these  societies  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  situation  with  reference  to 
checking  the  ravages  of  the  disease  by  legislation,  and 
each  reported  in  favor  of  such  action.  Each  society 
adopted  the  report  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Under 
Dr.  Howe’s  leadership,  and  with  the  able  assistance 
of  Dr.  Richard  Derby  of  New  York  City  and  State 
Senator  Laughlin  of  Buffalo,  a  law  requiring  the  re¬ 
port  of  all  such  cases  to  a  legally  qualified  physician 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  appearance  of  the 
symptoms  was  secured  in  the  state  of  New  York  in 
1890.  Maine  followed  in  1891,  Rhode  Island  in  1892, 
Ohio  and  Maryland  in  1894.  The  state  medical  so¬ 
cieties  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Oregon  and 
Pennsylvania  adopted  resolutions  favoring  such  legis¬ 
lation,  and  in  twenty-two  others  volunteer  commit¬ 
tees  or  individuals  took  up  the  work.  The  burning 
indignation  which  animated  Dr.  Howe  was  meeting 
with  a  brilliant  response,  the  more  gratifying  in  that 
preventive  health  work  was  then  in  its  swaddling 
clothes.  There  were  then  only  twenty-seven  state 
Boards  of  Health  in  the  United  States,  only  five  of 
more  than  ten  years’  standing,  and  the  prevailing 
conception  of  their  sphere  did  not  go  much  beyond 
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the  registration  of  vital  statistics  and  ordinary  city 
sanitation.  In  1889  Dr.  Bryant,  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  New  York  City,  asked  the  opinion  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  most  influential  physicians  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  the  local  Board  of  Health  undertaking 
some  surveillance  of  tuberculosis.  Only  six  replied, 
and  of  these  two  only  felt  that  the  Board  of  Health 
should  interfere.  So  it  was  the  free  lance  or  failure, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  control  of  disease  by 
law  ophthalmologists  may  well  feel  that  they  led  the 
way.  Under  these  efforts  the  number  of  cases  of  the 
ophthalmia  of  infancy  began  to  fall,  and  when,  in 
1927,  the  Leslie  Dana  medal,  awarded  annually  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
was  given  to  Dr.  Howe,  it  was  stated  that  “no  one 
was  more  responsible  than  he  that  a  number  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  country  had  gone  through  the 
year  without  having  a  single  case  of  blindness  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.”  His  efforts  in  this  field, 
to  quote  Dr.  de  Schweinitz,  “rank  high  among  the 
noteworthy  accomplishments  in  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity.”  In  1896  he  gave  a  paper  on  the  prevention  of 
blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  before  the 
Societe  Frangaise  d’Ophthalmologie,  following  which 
he  was  invited  to  preside  at  one  of  the  sessions, 
at  that  time  an  unprecedented  recognition  for  an 
American. 
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Simultaneously  with  this  crusading  he  had  been 
developing  one  of  his  chief  lines  of  scientific  work.  In 
the  early  ’nineties  there  appeared  one  of  those  pana¬ 
ceas  which,  darting  across  the  skies,  periodically  raise 
our  hopes.  This  time  the  ocular  muscles  led  the  way. 
Even  slight  degrees  of  muscular  imbalance,  it  seemed, 
could  bring  about  such  an  array  of  maladies  and 
thereby  so  influence  human  destiny  that  there  seemed 
little  left  for  the  other  factors  in  human  life  to  do. 
Fortunately,  glasses,  even  of  the  mildest  nature,  if 
used  according  to  ritual,  would  work  like  magic  and 
all  would  be  well.  This  vision  of  hope  brought  the 
usual  results.  The  laity  hailed  it  with  joy,  and  in  the 
medical  profession  it  acted  as  a  spur  to  further  study 
of  the  whole  field  which  was  not  without  effect.  It 
was  a  subject  which  especially  appealed  to  Dr.  Howe, 
not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but 
through  the  quality  of  his  mind.  He  had  a  passion 
for  exactness,  an  unusual  capacity  for  prolonged  and 
detailed  work,  a  challenging  mind,  singularly  free 
from  inhibitions,  and  scientific  imagination.  The 
first  fruits  of  his  labors  were  two  papers,  “The  Meas¬ 
urement  of  the  Interocular  Base  Line  and  the  size  of 
the  Meter  Angle,”  which  was  awarded  the  Merritt  H. 
Cash  prize  medal  by  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  in  1901,  and  “A  Study  of  the  Connective 
Tissue  of  the  Orbit,”  which  received  the  same  award 
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in  1902.  Continuing  these  studies,  in  1909  he  brought 
to  completion  what  he  pronounced  the  longest  and 
most  delightful  work  of  his  life,  his  two-volume  book 
on  “The  Muscles  of  the  Eye,”  which,  again  to  quote 
Dr.  de  Schweinitz, “at  once  established  his  reputation 
as  an  author  of  distinction  and  a  world  authority  on 
this  difficult  and  complicated  subject/’  In  addition 
to  these  volumes  and  one  on  compulsory  military 
education,  he  published  over  a  hundred  and  thirty 
professional  papers,  about  one-fourth  of  them  pre¬ 
senting  the  results  of  original  investigations. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Congress  at  Naples  in  1909  he  was  given  a 
medal  which  the  King  of  Italy  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
piece  of  apparatus  shown.  Dr.  Howe’s  was  one  which 
measured  the  lifting  power  of  the  adductors  and  ab¬ 
ductors. 

He  loved  all  such  work  for  its  own  sake,  but  he  also 
felt  deeply  that  a  physician  was  under  obligation  to 
advance  the  profession  which  he  served  —  to  give  it 
something  in  fresh  clinical  data,  better  tools,  im¬ 
proved  technique,  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  in  some 
direction  than  it  had  had.  With  this  in  mind  he 
established  three  medals,  in  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  the  American  Ophthalmological 
Society  and  the  Section  on  Ophthalmology  of  the 
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American  Medical  Association,  respectively,  to  be 
awarded,  as  occasion  arose,  for  distinguished  original 
work.  He  established  also  an  annual  award  in  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  where 
he  taught  for  many  years,  with  an  eye  to  beguiling 
able  young  men  into  ophthalmology. 

His  last  investigative  work,  including  biological 
experiments  extending  over  several  years,  was  a 
study  of  heredity  as  affecting  ocular  conditions.  To 
his  vision  the  dawning  science  of  genetics  revealed  a 
field  in  preventive  medicine  of  immeasurable  value, 
and  he,  indeed,  declared  that  by  the  right  application 
of  eugenical  principles  blindness  could  be  wiped  out 
in  three  generations.  He  published  a  number  of 
papers  on  this  subject,  chief  among  them  a  “Bibli¬ 
ography  of  Hereditary  Eye  Defects,”  tabulating  over 
a  thousand  cases  according  to  clinical  type  and  Men- 
delian  characteristics,  and  a  prophetic  address,  as 
president  of  the  Eugenics  Research  Association,  on 
“The  Control  by  Law  of  Hereditary  Blindness.” 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Research  Council 
at  Washington  and  its  special  committee  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  heredity,  and  of  the  Eugenics  Committee  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  held  office  as  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
chairman  of  the  Section  on  Ophthalmology  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  president  of  the 
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American  Ophthalmological  Society.  He  was  a  col¬ 
laborating  editor  of  the  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur 
Augenheilkunde,  and  belonged  to  the  Ophthalmo- 
logische  Gesellschaft,  the  Societe  Frangaise  d’Oph- 
thalmologie,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  of 
which  he  was  made  a  Fellow  in  1912.  In  1910  Bow- 
doin  had  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Sc.D. 

A  skilful  and  resourceful  clinician  and  expert  sur¬ 
geon,  he  carried  a  large  and  far-flung  practice  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  other  work.  It  sometimes  developed  un¬ 
expected  features,  as  when  a  succession  of  cowboys 
appeared  in  his  office,  giving  rise  to  the  surmise  that 
he  had  his  name  painted  up  somewhere  in  the  Rock¬ 
ies.  In  addition  to  his  private  practice  he  attended 
his  clinic  regularly,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  General  Hospital  as  ophthalmic  surgeon  for 
many  years.  Fortunately  he  had  the  physique  to 
carry  burdens,  and  was  as  devoted  to  play  as  to 
work.  He  travelled  widely,  and  with  his  wife,  took 
daily  exercise  on  horseback.  Given  a  secure  footing 
for  the  horses  little  else  in  the  way  of  weather  mat¬ 
tered  —  winter  cold,  driving  snowstorms,  drenching 
summer  rains  were  all  to  the  good.  Best  of  all  was  to 
get  out  the  saddle-bags  and  go  for  a  ride  of  several 
days  in  the  country.  As  in  the  replacements  which 
the  passing  years  made  necessary  Dr.  Howe  held  to 
one  type  of  horse  and  one  color  —  black  —  the  fa- 
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miliar  steeds  acquired  a  reputation  for  truly  fabulous 
age  and  vigor. 

In  1925  he  completed  his  fiftieth  year  in  ophthal¬ 
mic  practice.  The  anniversary  was  marked  by  a 
dinner  given  him  by  his  professional  colleagues  at 
Buff  alo,  on  April  16th  of  that  year,  a  happy  event  in 
every  way.  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  made  the  chief  address 
and  there  were  messages  from  many  friends  in  many 
countries,  including  one,  ever-to-be-treasured,  from 
the  American  Ophthalmological  Society.  The  happy 
incidents  did  not  cease  with  the  chief  event.  One  of 
the  most  picturesque  was  the  appearance  at  his  office 
the  following  day  of  an  Indian  from  one  of  the  reser¬ 
vations  in  western  New  York.  He  explained  that 
sixteen  years  before  Dr.  Howe  had  operated  on  his 
eyes;  he  had  heard  of  this  celebration  and  had  come 
to  offer  him  a  present.  It  was  a  bunch  of  arbutus. 
The  Indian  was  very  big  and  the  bunch  of  arbutus 
small. 

In  1926  his  offer  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  Harvard  toward  the  endowment  of  a  labor¬ 
atory  of  ophthalmology  brought  his  long  residence  at 
Buffalo  to  a  close.  They  had  been  happy  and  fruitful 
years,  independent  of  his  professional  successes.  He 
had  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  the  instinct  of  hos¬ 
pitality  was  strong  in  him.  It  extended  beyond  his 
personal  associations.  He  was  hospitable  to  new 
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ideas  and  those  who  brought  them,  to  alien  ways  of 
life  and  their  exemplars;  to  them,  as  to  his  friends, 
his  doors  swung  easily  on  their  hinges,  and  when  they 
finally  closed  men  and  women  of  sixteen  different 
nationalities  had  been  welcomed  within  them.  Young 
men,  strangers  in  the  city,  found  in  him  a  friend,  and 
a  succession  of  six  lads,  at  the  age  of  about  twelve, 
were  taken  into  his  family  and  guided  through  their 
adolescent  years.  He  had  the  reputation  among  men 
of  knowing  how  to  bring  up  boys.  During  the  Great 
War  he  offered,  through  the  Societe  Fran^aise  d’Oph- 
thalmologie,  to  provide  for  the  care  and  education  of 
the  son  of  a  French  oculist  if  there  were  any  such 
need. 

He  was  a  good  teacher  and  an  indefatigable  stu¬ 
dent.  With  a  natural  gift  for  languages  he  had  five 
at  his  command,  and  acquired  a  working  knowledge 
of  others  as  successive  waves  of  immigration  brought 
new  nationalities  into  his  clinic,  and  made  new  lin¬ 
guistic  tools  necessary.  He  was  a  stimulating  com¬ 
panion,  and  always  ready  himself  for  new  ideas  and 
a  new  coordination  of  old  ones,  especially  as  related 
to  his  profession,  which  was  to  him  an  unfailing 
source  of  interest  and  delight.  A  few  months  before 
his  death  he  wrote  to  a  colleague  “I  have  passed  my 
eightieth  birthday,  but  there  is  fun  in  ophthalmology 
yet.”  As  he  would  have  wished,  he  was  busy  at  his 
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desk  with  professional  work  when  his  final  illness  de¬ 
veloped.  It  brought  to  an  end  a  long  and  happy  life 
—  happy  in  its  coordination  of  ambition  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  in  the  loftiness  of  its  aims  and  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  its  daily  expression.  His  close  personal 
relations  were  marked  by  steadfast  loyalty  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  he  himself,  in  the  words  of  a  friend,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  “a  high  gentleness  and  nobility  of 
character  and  bearing. ”  He  died  at  Belmont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1928. 

The  Laboratory  of  Ophthalmology  was  a  memorial 
to  three  men,  his  father,  his  brother  and  an  uncle,  all 
of  whom  were  officers  in  the  United  States  Army. 
The  relation  between  the  profession  of  arms  and  oph¬ 
thalmology  may  not  seem  clear,  but  he  recognized 
the  kinship  of  type  between  the  soldier  and  the  physi¬ 
cian  —  the  directness  and  sincerity  of  thought  char¬ 
acteristic  of  both,  the  adventuring  spirit,  the  ability 
to  command  and  to  meet  crises,  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  those  needing  care  and  protection,  and  “the 
will  to  endure  hardship  for  the  sake  of  duty  and  to 
use  life  as  one  who  knows  of  things  better  than  life. ’’ 
It  was  a  final  expression  of  his  idealism. 
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